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ocp We now insert the remainder of the import- 
ant papers received by the late arrival, in relation 
to Spain—that our readers may understand and de. 
precate, as they ought, the outrageous acts of the 
holy allies, and the wantonness of France in her 
illiberal and unjust proceedings against her neigh- 
bor. We think that no one can read these papers 
without being disgusted at the conduct of the great 
slave-dealers at Verona, the most foul conspirators 
against humanity that ever had exisience on earth. 
We cannot appreciate the amount of disgust that 
ought to attach itself to the speech of old Louis— 
who, on the very brink of the grave, invokes the fa. 
vor of the “God of St. Louis” on a sheer act of 
violence against a people who have not rightfully 
offended him, and over whose conduct he cannot 
have any rightfaf control. 


That Spain will make a gallant resistance and de- 
stroy the French invaders, we have little doubt: 
What the mighty Napoleon could not effect, must 
be vain looked for from the imbecile Louis and his 
nephew, poor Angouleme, That Great Britain will 
take a part in the contest, must be expected—and 
it does not seem improbable that the “holy allies” 
have even calculated upon restoring Aer government 
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twelve thousand and fifty miles, or an average of 6} 
miles for every hour of the passage. This vessel, 
which has carried a cargo to Lima, which sold at a 
great profit, and returned with the proceeds, chiefly 
in specie, was, less than eight months before, on 
the stocks fn this city. 

Another vessel, the schooner Young Brutus, has 
performed a voyage to and from Jamaica, including 
delays in port, in the space of thirty-seven days. 


Navat. A Philadelphia paper, the “Franklin 
Gazette,” says, that a court of inquiry has been 
commenced at the navy yard, at Brooklyn, to in- 
vestigate ninety charges, preferred against captain 
Samuel Evans, ‘the court is composed of captains 
Bainbridge, Macdonougha and Crane. 

The frequency of events of this sort, is truly dap» 
plorable. To be suspected of improper conduct, 
ig a loss of moral force; which, in a free governs. - 
ment, is a matter of great consideration, and every 
where, and under all circumstances, important to 
the accomplishment of whatever is designed to be 


well-being of the navy. We know nothing about 





to “social order!” A work was lately published at 


Verona on the social system of Europe, under the| 


patronage of the emperor of Austria, and dedicated 
40 him by permission, containing the following exhbor- 
tation to the sovereigns: and when, to the facts just 


stated, we add a recollection of the state of the press! 


in .the dominions of the despot, <ve must believe 
that the sentiments therein expressed were sanc- 
tioned by him— 

Ky bere and generous mortals, in whose hands 
the destinies of Europe are now placed, seize the 
moment, now so,propitious for eradicating the prin- 
ciple of discord from Europe. God has every where 
confgiiaded fhe enemies of order—a million of 
swords’ await your signal. Purify society from 
every discordant and destructive eiement. 
lish every where a gradation of powers and interests, 
every where a simple hierarchical religion in sub. 
jection to the head of the state. The impediments 
on the continent are now few, and they will give 
way to'the first &’ttempt.— England in her oligarchy, 
in hersectarianism, and her situation, presents the 
most formidable obstacles, and a strong opposition 
may there be anticipated. Put to a united continent 
she must ultimately vield—The peofile themselves are 
nothing, but the fuctious nobles will struggie hard to 
maintain ther consequence. They will, however, 
look at each othef with dismay, when the echo of 
your cannon is heard on the Manzanares; they will 
then become an object of contempt to those whom they 
have trodden under foot. Consider that the sword 
was not wer to youinvain. The present moment 
is critical Strike while you can! and the nations, 
restored to union and peace, will, through a long 


course of ages, bless tlfe names of their greatest 
benefactors.” 


Battiwore vessers. The brig Thessalian ateived! 


at Baltimore on Saturday evening last, in seventy- 
nine daysfrom Lima, and twenty four from in sight 


of the city of Pernambuco, in Brazil—a distance of 
Vor, XXIV,.——53, 
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the merits of the present case. The guilty should » 
be punished; but the innocent ought not to be subaf 
jected to such harrassments, and at so great a waste 
of the public money, as these prosecutions occa. 
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Batance or trang, We notice the following in 
several “commercial” papers, which, no doubt, is 
thought conclusive on the subject: 

“In 1822, the town of exported 1000 tons of 
lice, and brought back 250 tons of coffee, and the 





Exports, cost 00 
Imports ¥ 100,000 
Balance against the town! ¥ 100,000” 





Estab. | 


xPp'Every good rule works both ways,” and we 
offer a statement onthe other side— 











“In 1822, the town of exported 1000 tons’ 
of Hour, all which was lest at sec— . 
Exports $448,000 
Imports 00 
Balance in favor of the town! $448,000 





Bacvr. The late news from Europe has had 
some effect on the price of this article—it has risen 
about 50 eenis per barrel. The surplus quantity 
on hand is very small, else even this small advance 
might prove injurious. The fact is notorious, that 
wheat is just now much cheaper in England than 
in the United States, owing to the great extra 
production in that country, and the.want of its cul. 
tivation in this, because of the diminished demand 
from abroad. There is hardly any people in the 
world seemingly more distressed than the agricul. 
ttralists of Eugland, from the superabundance of 
their products, and the lowness of their prices— 
the taxes, tythes, and rates, remaining as before. 
This circumstance has seriously engaged the atten. 
tion of the British ministry, and it would not be 
surprising if it should have had some degree of 
influence on their relations with Spain. 








done. Some severe examples are necessary to the® | 
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Tar Pionesns. “Who reads an American book?” 
was the late modest and liberal demand of the edi- 
tors of the Edinburg Review. The “Pioneers,” we 
venture to say, will be read by tens of thousands 
even in Great Britain. It does not appear to be 
recond to the best production of the “great wizard 
of the nortk,” asthe author of the «Waverly no. 
vels’’ is called. The character and grouping is 
excellent, and will furnish many delightful scenes 
for the painter; and the great merit is, that there 
is probadility in the highest wrought parts of the 
book—the chief things, indeed, seem as if familiar 
to us, and we have only to admire the satisfactory 
manner in which they are presented. We shall 
not particularize—for the book will be read, whe- 
ther the receivers like it or not. 

We wish that “Indian Jolin’’—no, no—we can- 
mot wish it: but we were about to say, we should 
have been pleased if the author had made poor 
John utter as munch matter, half-Indian—half En- 
olish, as would have filled up one third of the book, 
that we might the better have compared it with 
some of the “Scotch novels,”’ that being about the 
proportion of certain of them that we get over so 
easily by skipping, on account of its barbarous jar- 
gon: but Indians are not talkative, and we should 
not have known John so conditioned, unless in sup- 
posing that he was always under the influence of 





scribed as being made out of “lions’ hearts and 
women’s tongues.” 





MANUFACTURES OF CUTTON IN THE U.S. 
mate of the quantity of raw cotton ssun in the Unit- 
ed States, and the number ot Spindles in each state, 


“ployed to take the census of 1820. 
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Poundsof {| Number 
STATES, cotton annu- of 
ally spun. Spindles. 
Maine ‘ioe 56,500 3,070 
New Hampshire 412,100 15,012 
Massachusetts. { 4,611,796 39,304 
Rhode Island. | = 1,944,220 63,372 
Connecticut ; 897,355 29,826 
Vermont. 117,250 3,27 
New York 1,412,495 33,160 
New Jersey 648,600 18,124 
Pennsylvania ° 1,062,753 13,746 
Delaware. 423,800 11,784 
Maryland . , 849,000 20,245 
Virginia sy :, 3,000 
North Carolina 18,000 288 
South Carolina. 46,449 588 
Kentucky. ; 360,951 8,097 
Obio . =.- ; 81,560 1,680 
Total 9,945,609 | 250,572 





The preceding, we apprehend, was an imperfect 
return, and, if even otherwise, there has been an 
increase of one third since it was made out. The 
present amount of spindles, we suppose, is not 
jess than 380,000, and their consumption of cotton 
about 12,500,000 Ibs, equal to 41,666 bales of 
300 Ibs. weight; when to this is added the quantity 
of the material spun in families, itis highly proba- 
ble that the whole domestic use is not short of 35 
millions of pounds, per annum. Let thinking peo- 
ple calculate the effect of throwing such an extra 
quantity into the European market. It would proba- 
bly reduce the price there not less than 20 per cent. 
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that liquid, which some of his fellows have de-| 





~extracted from official returns of the marshals em- | 


| 





on the whole quantity received, and cause a greater 
loss to our planters than the entire value of that which 
is consumed at home. The operation of scarcity 


rand supply, as to the value of commodities, is not 


regarded as it should be. 

Great Britain, in 1820, consumed about 140 mil- 
lions of pounds, and France, inthe same year, about 
50 millions, received from all countries. The whole 
export of cotton from the United States during the 
year ending 30th September 1822, was valued at 
24,055,058 doilars—and the value of the article 
for domestic use, was more than 3,250,000 dollars, 
the latter producing a mighty amount of goods, 
and employing in agriculture and manufactures, 
seamen in the coasting trade, &c. a great number of 
people, subsisting, perhaps, about 300,000 persons 
of all classes. 





New-Hampsaire. A very warm election for go- 
vernor of this state has just taken place. The can- 
didates were judge Woodbury and general Dins- 
moor, both professing the saine political opinions. 
The last was nominated by a meeting of the mem. 
bers of the legislature, but the former has been 
elected by a large majority. 





Pennsytyanta. The bill entitied ‘a supplement 
to the act incorporating banks’—which is for conti- 
nuing the charters of many of those now established, 
has failed in the house of representatives—for it 48, 
against it 48. 

it it sheuld not be reconsidered, the intended ap. 


An esti- | plication of 100,000 dollars for the Chesapeake and 


Delaware canal, as the bonus of the Philadelphia 
bank, will fot be made. 





Parnox. The New York American says—There 
is no want of mercy in this country, whatever be 
the amount of justice dispensed in it. The presi- 
dent has recently pardoned a man, by the name of 
Jones W. Farnsworth, who was convicted in Bata. 
via, last July, of forging United States land war. 
rants. 

ELecTIONEERING!. The National Intelligencer, 
speaking about the canvass for rovernor in Massa- 
chussetts, says—It will hardly be believed, but is 
nevertheless a fact, that one ground of opposition 
to Mr. Eustzs, the republican candidate, is, that he 
“is not directly interested in any manufacturing 
establishment whatever!” 








Baxxtuptcr in Exctanp. The following, from 
a late London paper, affords us the consolation i 
believe that we, even in Baltimore, and under our 
patent insolvent laws, are not worse off than other 
people: 

“It appears, from a report made by the house o! 
commons in May last, that fifteen thousand, two 
hundred and forty nine persons had been discharg- 
ed from the insolvent debtors court under the pre- 
sent act, whose debts amounted to £11,000,000; 
and the whole proceeds paid into court was only 
£60,064, making a dividend of about five farthings 
in the pound!” 





Tue Stays Traps.—In consequence of a memoir 
presented to the congress of Verona, by the pimlan 
thropist Allen, against the slave trade, and his elo- 
quent addresses, the great powers, with the single 
exception of France, have adopted very vigorous 
measures on the subject. Russia, England, Prus- 
sia and Austria, have agreed that the commerce m 
slaves ought to be assimilated with the crime of piracy; 
and have, therefore, made it punishable by death. 
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Mitirakr Acapemy. The following isaregister; ture, while many make us almost ashamed of 
of the cadets who bave graduated at the United /it. The curtain is seldom drawn aside without 
States military academy at West Point, and receiv- | exhibiting to us beings, worn out with vicious in- 
ed commissions in the army of the United States, |dulgence, diseased in mind, if not in body, the 


from June 1802, to July 1822, inclusive: creatures of caprice and insensibility. On the other 
Now inthemilitary service. ‘ 195 | hand, since the foundation of the American repub- 
In the civil service . : . 3 | lic, the chair has never been filled by a man, for 


—— | whose life, (to say the least), any American need 
198 j|onceto blush, It must, therefore, be some com- 


Killed in battle j ‘ . ‘ : 9 |pensation to the Americans, fer the absence of 
Died in the service , ‘ , . 34 |pure monarchy, that, when they look upwards, 
Resigned or disbanded ° . . 93 | their eyes are not always met by vice and meanness, 








and often idiocy; as it is a deduction from the ad- 
324 | vantages of those who possess not kings, that they 

Engineers, S8—artillery and ordnance, 211— cannot heip despising the idols they worship. 
other corps, 75—Total, 324. 





Bank or Hunson, N, ¥Y. From a report recently| Cot. McItrz. We have heard much of the ta- 
made to the legislature on the state of this bank, it | lents, attainments and modesty of col. McRee, late 
appears that— of the United States army, (says the New York 

“There was due to the institution at the time of | American), and asa proof, at least, of his possess 
its failure, from certain of its officers, the sum of| ng the latter quality, we publish the following let- 
$143,794; and the probable loss, upon loans to ter,-which may also serve as a lesson to the multitude 
said officers, will be $100,000. And from extracts | %/ ‘ose who aim at every office, without possessing 
from the statement shewing the present and proba- | @¥@4fcations for any. Col. McRee has been chosen 
ble state of said institution, it appears that the chief civil engineer by the board of public works 
stock paid in and entered to account, is $110,000; of Virginia, an honorable distinction, which he de- 
and that the notes of the institution, unredeemed or | lines, in the following letter to the governor of the 
unpaid, are $68,264: and that the total loss as es- eee who is, also, president ef the board. 
timated, upon closing this concern, will amount to} “‘S1m: [ have the honor to ackncwledge the re- 
176,852 dollars.” ception of your letter of the 30th January, inform- 

cpFor the officers to have borrowed nearly one|'"§ Me that I was on that day elected principal 
half more than the whole capital of the bank, is| 9gineer to the board of public works, for one year. 
almost equal to the conduct of the president of the| _ The duties of this office, I presume, are not con- 
New Hope bank, noticed in our last--and it would fined to a specific undertaking, but embrace the 
be well, if the stockholders of every bank in the] business of civil engineering, in general, and its 
United States would adopt measures to ascertain] Particular application to such objects of internal 
the quantity of discounts obtained, and overdraw- | improvement as may be directed by the board. On 
ings made, by the officers of them; who, very gene-| their faithful and adle performance, will, therefore, 
rously, recollect the old saying —*‘charity begins at mainly depend the successful execution of any 
home,” and swallow a large portion of the «“ac- work, or system of works, which may be authorized 
commodation” designed to have been distributed | by the legislature. Interests of so much importance 
for the common advantage. There has been and|‘t® the present and future welfare of the state, 
perhaps is, more sheer villainy in some of the banks | 9USbt not to be confided to untried abilities; nor 
than in any of the penitentiaries: but, by the «glori-| Can they be so confided, without hazarding conse- 
ous uncertainty of the law,” it is the little rogues, | duences highly injurious to the progress of internal 
the poor unsuccessful rascals who cannot pay for an oa from a misapplication of the public 

' unds, 
Pe ea —— With these views of the situetion to which I have 

LARGE LOOKING @Lass, By way of novelty, the been appointed, and conscious that my experience, 
managers of the theatre at New York have prepar. | (to Say the least), is far too limited to do it justice, 
ed a large looking glass, which is sometimes used and to fill it in the only way in which I would be 
in lieu of the curtain on the stage. The effect | content to fill it—T must decline its acceptance; and 
must, no doubt, be pleasing. This glass, exclusive | ‘7 doing so, Ihave to express my deep regret, that 
of the frame, is 34 feet in length, and 17} feet in I cannot otherwise justify, in part, the confidence 
breadth. It contains 569 square feet of glass, and with which the board has been pleased to honor 
weighs nearly two tons. _ ' 

I pray you, sir, to accept the assurance of my 
AMERICAN PRESIDENTS, The late correspondence high respect. W. McRex.” 
between the ex-presidents, Jefferson and Adams, 
which has been so widely circulated in our Ameri.| APrporINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT AND SENATE. 
can newspapers, has appeared in both the London| Joseph McMinn, of Tennessee, to be Indian agent 

Courier and London Morning Chronicle. The editor} for the Cherokee nation. 
of the latter journal prefaces it with the following| Edward Tiffin, of Ohio, surveyor general of the 
remarks:— - public lands in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, 

“‘What a contrast the following correspondence| John Coffee, surveyor of public landsin Alabama. 
of the two rival presidents, of the greatest re-| William Rector, of Missouri, surveyor of public 
public of the world, reflecting an old age dedi-| lands in Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. 
cated to virtue, temperance and philosophy, pre-| Levin Wailes, to be surveyor of the public lands 
sents to the heart-sickening details, occasionally | in Louisiana and Mississippi. 
disclosed to us, of the miserable beings who fill| Henry Sherburne, to ke naval officer for the dis- 
the thrones of the continent. There is not, per-| trict of Newport, Rhode Island. 
haps, one sovereign of the continent, who, in any Wiliam B, Barney, naval officer for the port of 
sense of the word, can be said to honor our na-| Baltimore, 
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Registers of land offices—Samuel C. Vance, at 
Fort Wayne; James M. Bradford, at St. Helena, 
Louisiana; Jonathan S Findlay, in Lollard, Missou- 
ri; Robert Clark, southern district in Michigan; 
George B. Dumerson, Jackson Court House; Wiliam 
P. McKee, Edwardsville; John Biddle, Detroit; 
Shadrach Bond, Kaskaskia; Thomas Cox, Saguemo; 
Benjamin Mills, Vandalia. 

Receivers. 
J. Lanman, South district, Michigan, William Oii- 
ver, Piqua; Joseph Holman, Fort Wayne; Eiijah 
Clark, St. Helena; A. Bourne, Chillicothe; Samuel 
Quimby, Wooster; William Kinchin, St. Helena; P. 
E, Enis, Saguemo. 

Collectors of the Customs. John Rodman, St. 
Augustine; Charles Jenkins, Appaiachicola; John B. 
Esseltyn, Cape Vincent; Alexander Scott, Pensaco-. 
la; Joel Yuncey, Key West; William Pierce, jun. 
Gloucesier; Richard Law, New London; Danie! 
Lane, Beltast; 4. Netherclift, Hardwick; Edward S. 
Jarvis, Frenchman’s bay; James Manney, Beauiort; 
HT Conant, Miami, 

Surveyors and inspectors, 4. IV. Hamilton, Pen- 
sacola; Frederick Jenkins, St. Johus; John I West 
wood, Hampton, Va, 4. B. Lindsley, St. Marks; James 
I. Boyd, Portland; Samuel Ayer, Passamaquoddy; 
William B. Tyler, Dumfries; Benj. B. Baker, South 


‘Quay; Samuel F. Dennison, Stonington; Joseph G. 


Swift, New York; William Basmendl North Kings 
ton; John B. Jones, Currituck; Thomas Hance, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Peerkins’s Stsam Engine. The Edinburg “Scots- 
man’”’ says—-We extracted lately from the Edinburg 
Philosophical Journal, a notice respecting an im 
provement of the steam engine, by which seven- 
eighths of the fuel and weight of engine might be 
saved, and a cylinder of two in¢hes diameter be 


mace to afford a power equal to that of seven horses. | 


Effects so much transcending what can be accom- | 
plished by the properties of steam hitherto known, 
appeared to us scarcely credible;and as no authority 
was given, it struck us tuat the notice mght be one 
of those mechanical delusions which are often im- 
posed upon the editors of newspapers, by persons | 
who are themselves deceived, and migat be very in- | 
nocently copied into the journal. We have since | 
learned, however, that the notice rests upon the | 
authority of a letter from Mr. Perkins himself, to a | 
scientific gentlemen in this city. Mr. Perkins, we 
believe, is the American gentleman who gave evi- 

dence cespecting the sieam boats of the United | 
States to the committee of the house of commons. 

Though not a professional engineer, lie is evidently 
well informed upon mechanical subjects, and we 
readily admit, that however much the discovery may 
run counter to established opinions, the authority is 
sufficiently respectable to prevent us from pro 

nouncing decidedly against it. We wait anxiously, 
therefore, to have all doubts removed by the com- 
munication of the details, Such a stupendous dis- 
covery, if realized, would change the whole system 
of practical mechanics, and open to us such a won 

drous series of improvements as imagination can 
scarcely at present conceive. We observe that 
Mr Perkins has taken out a patent for his iavention. | 





Oxniersan atstorr. Proposals have been issued 


‘for prmting, by subscription, a work, to be entitled 


*#Notes on Ube settlement and Indian wars of the 
western parts of Pennsylvania and V ing inia;”” by 
Lr.  Noddridge. The work will be, at least, | 
a cunous one, and much more than currous to all 


Josep 


David L. Todd, Opelousas; Charles | 
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(of that part of our country. The following is given 
as a summary of the contents of the work: 

Part 1*t. Containing the aspect of the wilderness 
at the time of its discovery and first settlement—a 
dissertation on the antiquities of the country, and 
on the origin of its native inhabitants, with some 
notices of the changes which have taken place in 
the seasons, and state of the weather, since the set- 
tlement of the sountry, and the additions which 
have been made to our stock of birds and beasts, 
since that period. 

Part 2d: Containing the character of the first set- 
tlers of the western country—their dress, cabins, 
and their furniture, forts, blockhouses, hunting and 
sugar camps—their sports, the dance, wrestling, 
jumping and foot-racing-- the wedding, infare and 
house-warming, songs and music, with a great va- 
riety of anecdotes, exhibiting the state of society 
and manners, among our forefathers, not here enu- 
merated. 

Part 3d: Containing the history of the Indian 
war, Which took place in the southwestern part of 
Virginia, and the then western pert of North Caro- 
lina, after the war between the French and English, 
which ended in the cession of the provinces of 
Canada to Great Britain in 1763. the war of the 
earl of Dunmore, in 1774, with the causes +hich 
led to that war—the battle of the Point, and other 
incidents which happened during its progress, until 
its conclusion at the peace of camp Chariotte, 
The renewal of the Indian war, in connection with 
the revolutionary war; (he campaigns to Wapatomi- 
ca, Coshocten, McIntosh’s campsign, and he build. 
ing of Fort Lawrence, Broadhea!’s campaign, the 
Moravian campaign, and the murder of the Mora. 
vian Indians, Crawford’sc amp! aign, attacks on forts, 
night attecks gnd ambuscades, with instances of 
personal bravery and suffering, during tke Indian 
war, until the conclusion of the revolutionary war 
in *83. ' 


—— 








Cast or Danittn D. Toxrstns. In the present 
condition of “ground ing” politics, one is hardly able 
to approbate or reprove the acts of distinguished 
persons, without becoming liable to the suspicion 
of having a secret view to the ensuing election of 
| president—the workings and under workings about 
| which, like the “plague of the frogs” in the land of 
| Egypt, penetrate what should be the most cleanly 
places, and are te be found in the “kneading 

\troughs”’—rhe bread.making apparatus—of every 

set of politicians, preparing dutches of mancuvres 

to get themselves into power and prefi, in the land 

of Columbia. The machinery put in motion, in 

|regard to that object, is of so complicated a charac- 
iter, that itis well, perhaps, that the people are sus- 
| picious of the motives of men—but such suspicion 
‘checks liberty of remark in all not devoted to par- 
ticular persons, and enlisted in their especial sup- 

/port. It also restrains the freedom of the press— 
for we printers feel the same mght to take the side 

that will pay us the best, as is the practice of gen- 

tlemen of the bar; and also believe, that we may 

change our greund, with as much propriety as a 

clergyman leaves a congregation that pays him only 

/ $1000 a year to take the “pastership” of another 

‘that will yield bim 2000. Meare not any better 
than the lawyers or priests; and our profession, or 

| “crafi,” should not be condemned for being directed 
by those motives which govern im others. Let as 

have fair play—why should we not sell our talents 
| and types, as those of the “learned professions” dis- 
pose of their knowledge and books, or as the mer 





the descendants and successors of the early settlers | chants vend their tranks of calicoes? When it shall 
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become genera! that lawyers will prefer smali fees states, and for its force and purpose will not suffer 
to large ones, and clergymen give up rich livings| by a comparison with the declaration and support 
for poor ones, then—dué n9¢ t71/ then, let it be hoped | of military law at New Orleans, by which general 
that editors will adi:ere to principle in opposition | Jackson saved the south and covered himself and’ 
to interest. We are men, with flesh and blood |his country with glory. Those proceedings equally 
like other people, and as fond of being paid for our | resulted from the deliberation of honorable minds, 
labor as any~—-with as good a right, too, as others | resolved to effecta public benefit at every hazard, 
to make the most of our means. “ and meet the consequences of it thereafter. To 
But wat has this to do with “Daniel D. Tomp-| this monied opposition was added the force ot party 
kins,” the “head” of this article?--Nothing at ali,/in the state, ‘seven times heated” by the declara- 
gentle reader. It is only to warn you that 1 am|tion of war,and mixed by the ‘northern confederacy,’ 
about to speak of him as a man—in grateful recol- | with as many foul things as the witches in thé play of 
lection of the past and without regard to the future: | Macbeth are supposed to throw into their infernal 
to express my pleasure because an act of justice has} chauldron. He was re-elected—an occurrence hard. 
been renderedto him. This may be believed—for | ly less grateful to a large majority of the people of 
the reason that he is now too puor to buy me, even) the United States than the events of the 8th of Jan. 
if 1 were worth purchasing, and because that he|1815. Who does not remember his anxieties on 
seems to have been dropped from the list of candi-} that occasion? It is sufficient now to say, that this 
dates for the presidency. If the latter were not so, | demonstration of the opinion of New York, and the 
1 should feel some hesitation in speaking of him im | selection of Mr. T. (whose decided character and | 
the manner that I now intend to do, ut he is one/ personal popularity were much counted on), was 
who has filled a large space in the momentous con. | regarded by millions as conclusive evidence that 
cerns of our country, and whose reputation forms} the union would not be dissolved, as was plainly 
no inconsiderable part of what I wouid call the na-| threatened—and us affording just grounds to be- 
tional honor—materially affected by the acts and/ lieve that the war would terminate honorably. New 
proceedings of individuals, vested with high and} York was, emphatically speaking, a frontier state; 
responsible offices by the people. Whether he will| had she proved recreant and refused her support to 
ever further advance in the estimation of his friends | the general government as Massachusetts did do, 
I cannot affirm—but he has already out-lived nearly | who can calculate our present condition? It is 
all his enemies. The fury of party has sunsided, | fearful to think on the subject. 
and the conduct of persons is reviewed with an in-| Soonafter his re-election, Mr. Tompkins entered 
creased desire to find out the good and excuse the | upon the duties of his situation, with a full know. 
evil that they may lave done — unless, indeed, such | ledge of their difficulties, but resolved to relieve 
persons are candidates for office, and then ingenui-|or subdue them by a steady course of patriotic 
ty itself is racked to torture and: pervert truth. exertion—-with an opinion also, that the internal 
At the commencement of the late war with Great | was more dangerous than the foreign enemy. We 
Britain, Mr. Tompkins was in easy, if not aifiuent| should forgive, but must not forget the feelings of 
circumstances—during the war, he performed most | those days—we cannot help recollecting that even 
arduous duties and disbursed more money than,|the massacre of the wounded at the River Raisin 
perhaps, any other individual—at the close of it.| was a subject of exultation, if not of merriment—- 
he was poor, then grievously embarrassed, next a] that they who lent money to government were de- 
bankrupt, deprived of all his property for the bene- | nounced as sinning against heaven--that those who 
fit of his creditors, and yet a reputed defaulter tor| took up arms in opposition to the soldiers of “the 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars to the state | bulwark of our religion’? were accursed as intended 
of New York and the United States. This brief} murderers; that tens of thousands were quite as 
history should teach us much, when we are given} much disposed to refuse aid to the cause of the 
to u:.derstand that Mr. tompkins has always had | United States during the late war, as the most in- 
the reputation of a morally honest man, not being} veterate of the tories were in the revolutionary 
eithera speculator or a gambler, rather liberal than | contest--so much so, that many corps, marching to 
economical, but not wasteful or wildly extravagant | the lines, sometimes almost doubted whether they 
—and suspicion has not even fixed upon him for| were net in an enemy’s country! ‘hese outrageous 
having followed the leading fashion of the day, in| doings had a powerful effect, for a considerable 
secreting, under any pretence whatever, a fortune | time; but, towards the close of the war many who 
for himself, in the hands of a friend, orin the name | had been and still were opposed to it, felt the neces- 
of his wife or children ‘He gave up all,” and, for | sity of defending their country, and nobly came for- 
some time past, may be said to have been de-| ward tosuppert the republic. 
pendent on others for bread, his salary as vice The opposition, however, soon beggared the 
president having been stopped by the operation of | treasury by the refusal of loans, and the supplies 
a wholesome law concerning reported “defaulters.” | needful for the subsistence of the armies on the 
If he had acted otherwise; it he could have prosecut- | northern frontier, and the forces afterwards col- 
ed his claims with full pockets, they might have | lected for the defence of the city of New York, 
been adjusted long ago. “Money gets money,” as| were, in a great degree, furfiished by loans of the 
the old saying is, and the rich knave will succeed | state and city, and the personal resources and re- 
to accomplish what an henest man would fail to do. | sponsibilities of Tompkins. He was the immediate 
This is the way of the world—and a bad way it is. | agent in raising 1,098,000 dollars, pledging bimself 
Mr. Tompkins was re-elected governor of New| and certain of his friends for the repayment, at a 
York in 1813, under peculiar circumstances. In| time when, it must be recollected, that the credit 
the preceding year, he had offended many, and | of the United States was 10 or 20 per cent. below 
especially a powerful monied interest, the most} that of about two hundred filthy nasty rag shops, 
unprincipled of all interests, by the prorogation of | called banks, scattered through the country, With 
the legislature, because, as he believed, that some of | the means thus obtained, he visited the frontiers— 
the members had been tampered with to incorpo. | aided and comforted the officers, cheered and con- 
rate certain banking institutions. This act, for its} soled the soldiers, and inspired all with confidence 
cnergy, has no parallel in the history of the severaljand hope From general operations he often had 
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leisure to attend to individual cases; and there are | 
yet several persons in Baltimore who delight to 
speak of some personal attention that they received 
from him, 

Afterwards, in the fall of 1814, [see the report 
of the committee of the house of representatives 
on his case, in the Rearsrer of the Ist inst.], he 
was feelingly called upon to “save” the armies of 

enerals Brown and Macomb, the expense attend- 
ing which he was ordered “to count as nothing,” to 
use the language of the present president of the 
U, States, then acting secretary of war. Through 
their own valor and the means that he furnished, 
these armies were saved, and the campaign in the 
north ended honorably to us. 


Soon after th-s, the dignified office of secretary | 


of siate was ofeved to Mr. Tompkins by president 
Madison. He consulted his own feelings and those 
of his friends, and it was concluded that it would 
be a great dereliction of duty in him to leave New 
York at that time, menaced by an attack from sea. 
The following is a copy of the letter of Mr. Madison 
in reply to his communications, assigning his rea- 
sons for preferring the high responsibilities of his 
of his own situation to the easy and honorable con- 
dition of secretary of state— 


Washington, Oct. 18, 1874. 

Dear Str: I have received your letters of the 6th 
and 8th inst. 1 cannot deny the cogency of the 
considerations, which have determined you to 
deeline the station, which was the subject of mine 
(of 28th ult.), and that some of them, can by no 
one be so well appreciated, as by yourself. I was 
not unaware of the great value of your services 
within the limits of your particular state, under 
the circumstances attending it; but in looking to 
the nation at large, and the importance of drawing 
into the cabinet, at so critical a period, as much 
weight of character as possible, I thought I con- 
sulted my judgment, as well as my inclination, in 
the attempt to translate you from one sphere of ser- 
vice to another. 


——— <= 


spirit of them, to relieve his fellow soldiers or de 
feat the enemy, and then “to count the cost” in dol- 
lars and cents. Hence, much money was given out 
and faithfully applied, but without those cold forms 
which common occasions require, and which should 
not be generally neglected. Mr. T. was frequently 
conditioned pretty much as we were in Baltimore 
in the early part of September, 1814, and was com- 
pelled to act, on a large scale, as the late captain 
George Stiles did do, or would have done, in regard 
to the defence of this city. It is a well known fact, 
that he expended large sums of his own money, and 
gave up much of his private property to the public 
use, without a thought of keeping an account of 
either—though he was rather poor than rich. And 
all believe this,—that, if he had had a miilion of 
dollars in specie, and the fact could have been that 
it was expedient to charge the cannon with dol- 
lars that the enemy might be defeated, he would 
have brought them in du/k to the batteries, saying 
“fire away as fast as you can;” and that, if any per- 
son had attempted to waste time by counting them, 
he would have felt disposed to knock that person 
down. Mr. Tompkins had often to act on this prin- 
ciple—he held the largest military command in the 
union——-had not only to disburse money for sup- 
plies, but alse to obtain the monev. He foresaw the 
| consequences—/e predicted his own ruin, as is prov- 
ed by the honorable testimony of Rufus King, in- 
serted in the report above alluded to—the treasury 
of the United States had failed to fulfil its enzaze- 
ments with him——he was aware of the sacrifice: yet 
he went on, “AND PERFORMED ALL THAT WAS REQUIR.- 
ED, AND MORE THAN WAS PROMISED OR EXPECTED OF 
HIM,”’* 


After a series of mortifying circumstances—(the 
people of New-York being divided into ardent par- 
ties, each honest, I have believed, but each, per- 
haps, possessing too much feeling to investigate 
truth, in all cases), the legislature of the state re- 
lieved Mr. Tompkins of the apparent deficiency 
as made out on one side against him, though they 





As your estimate of the public interest and of} refused to pay a surplus as claimed on the other. 


your duty, does not allow me the gratification I| They were satisfied that the money had been ho- 


should have felt in a different result, I can only | nestly disbursed, according to the intent of their 


add my regrets to the assurances I pray you to ac- 
cept, of my great esteem and friendly respects. 
James Mapison, 


His Ex. Daniel D. Tompkins. 


Mr. Tompkins was now vested with the command 
of the military district by the president; and so 
great was the emergency, that the officers of the 
regular army, as well asthe governors of the states 
within that district, all yielded up their claims and 
faithfully acted with him. This was no sma!i mat 
ter, if the punctilio of military affairs is regarded; 
but it was laid aside, in a belief that ‘the country’s 

od required it.”” The greatest numerical torce that 
had been collected during the war, was gathered 
for the defence of the city of New-York, and sup- 
plied and sustained by his efforts. 


The war being ended, it was soon believed that 
gov. Tompkins was deficient in his accounts of mo- 
ney disbursed. About two millions of dollars had 
passed directly through his hands—-large sums, of 
tentimes, on the most pressing occasions, where de- 
lay might have been fatal. We have heard it stated 
that a fine body of militia, zealous for the fight, 
were really prevented from arriving at Bladens- 
burg in season to have been useful, by the time lost 
in counting out finis, <?c. Mr. Tompkins never acted 
thus—-it was almost the letter of his instructions, at 


diferent trying moments, and always within the, 


appropriations. Yet Mr. T. was continued asa heavy 


| defaulter on the books of the treasury of the United 


| States, and this prevented the payment of his salary, 
as vice president, then actually necessary for the 
support of his family. His accounts could not be 
settled according to the forme of the offices, but 
| the “justice and equity” of them might be shewn. 
At last, he prevailed on the proper officer to insti- 
tute a suit against him for the recovery of the mo- 
ney claimed-—-the case came to trial, and was ably 
investigated by and before a highly respectable 
jury. It was soon manifest that he did not owe the 
United States one cent--but that, on the contrary, 
the United States were largely indebted to him. 
A general verdict was given for the defendant; 
but such was the nature of the law and of the case, 
that the jury could do no more than give a certifi- 
cate, expressing their belief, (on their oaths), that 
the sum of $156,799 97 was due to him from the 
United States. It is for the purpose of bringing 
before the accounting officers of the treasury the 
same testimony that operated on the jury, that an 
act has almost unanimously passed both houses of 
congress to provide for the settlement ef his affairs, 
“according to equity and justice”—an act as popu- 
lar*as any other that ever was passed, and most 
pleasing to the people. 





——— a a we — 








*See the report. 
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This sum, if obtained, we are told, will not do 
more than satisfy the claims yet existing against Mr, 
‘Tompkins, even if so much; and he will still be a 
poor man. But there is some satisfaction in the 
erasure of his name from the list of pubiic defauliers, 
and :reat pleasure in the hope that, by the relief 
afforded, he will recover himself from his misfor- 
tunes, and become all that his friends and his coun- 
try would wish him to be. He was exceedingly 
broken down and disheartened, but the verdict 
above noticed, had an evident effect on his spi- 
rits. His mind appeared to resume all its former 
strength, and, during the last session, in his atten- 
tion to the duties of his office as president of the 
senate, it is the opinion of many of the oldest mem- 
bers, that no one ever conducted himself more sa- 
tisfactorily, or with greater dignity filled the chair. 
It is not understood that he seeks a new public 
office; and some think it probable that he will not 
be continued in his present situation* —but whether 
or not, “in weal or in woe,” we wish him well, be- 
ing grateful to all who have filled up the measure 
of their country’s glory—and faithfully served us 
in the time of our need. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

Great Britain and Ireland. The net produce of 
the revenue, for the year ending Jan. 5, 1825, was 
50,122,994€ sterling. 

A confectioner in London has made twenty thou- 
sand pounds a year, by the sale of his articles! 

Inthe navy there are 818 post captains, 819 com- 
manders, and 3724 lieutenants. 

Germany. The duke of Sachsen-Seciisen lately 
clied at Vienna, in the 84th year of his age. He was 
the richest subject of Austria, his estates being va- 
lued at eighteen millions of “silver florins’”—the 
value of which we do not know. He was as muni- 
ficent as he was wealthy. 

The population of the kingdom of Saxony, is 
1,530,000. 

Prussia. The military department of the Prus- 
sian government, is in the best condition. The 
arsenals are full; the store of arms and munitions 
of war is abundant, and Prussia can, whenever she 
chooses, bring 300,000 well disciplined troops into 
the field. 


Turkey. The Albanians are again in open rebel- 
tion against the Porte. They have raised a grand- 
son of the late famous Ali Pacha to the dignity of 
pacha. Another powerful diversion in favor of the 
Greeks. Good. 

The Turkish army consists at present of two 
hundred and fifty thousand men, whereof one hun. 
dred and twenty-four thousand are horsemen, chief- 
ly Asiatics. 

We have already noticed a plentiful cutting-off 
of heads at Constantinople. Seven other pachas 
bave been decapitated in the provinces—one of 
them was a bloody persecutor of the Christians.— 
Three others had been invited to visit the capital, 
but they preferred rebellion, and are now at war 
with the Porte. The chiefs of the Turkish admin. 
istration, at present, are a set of the most ferocious 
of Turks. 

The Quakers in England have taken the lead in 
raising money for the succor of those Greeks who 


*Ihave no authority for either of those remarks, 
save and except what seemed to be the opinions 
of many members of congress when speaking of Mr. 
Tompkins. How far their opiniens are to be taken 
for facts, Iam not qualified to say! nor ig it my pre- 
sent purpose to examine. 





—— — 
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were happy enough to escape the massacres at 
'Scio—the survivors are not very numerous; the 
|'Slaughtered were more than one Aundred thousand. 
| Persia. The details of the great battle between 
the Persians and Turks, near «Toopruck Kullat,” 
are received. The former were commanded by 
the prince royal, Abbas Mirza. The army of the 
/Turks was 52,000 strong—and appear to have be. 
| haved badly; they left their camp and its equipages 
with 14 pieces of artillery, in the hands of the 
victors, who lost only about 30 men. Theamount 
of the loss on the other side is not stated. But just 
after this affair, the cholera morbus broke out 
among the Persians, and in a few days destroyed 
2,000 men-—so that the army had to retire immedi- 
ately, and the terror of the disorder was so great 
that large numbers went off without leave, 

Egypt. Information has been recéived from 
Cairo, that the viceroy intends to send to Abys. 
sinia for 40,000 blacks, and employ them in agri- 
culture, in Lower Egypt. 

Barbary states, The Moors, who, it is well 
known, were once masters of Spain, still consider 
that land their property, Many families in Moroc- 
co and Tetuan, preserve with great care, the keys 
of their old houses in Castile, Arragon, and Leon, 
and hope the time will come, when they shall 
again have use for them. 

Brazi!, The city of St. Salvador was still pos- 
sessed by the Europeans on the 13th Jan. though 


| closely besieged by the Brazilians. Many, on both 


sides, bad been killed in different skirmishes. Pro. 
visions were very scarce in the city, and when a 
blockading squadron, expected from Rio Janeiro, 
should arrive, it was thought that the place must 
be surrendered, 

Colombia, Col. Todd arrived at Bagota, on the 
24th Dec. During his long journey, be was every 
where received with all possible marks of re- 
spect. 

It appears that the late Mr. Zea, in his tepotia- 
tions inEurope, transcended the powers with which 
he was invested; but his government scems dis. 
posed to fulfil the engagements he has made. 

Peru, The brig Thessalian has arrived at Bal- 
timore, in the very short space of seventy-nine 
days from Lima, a computed distance of 12,050 
miles. The city and neighborhood appear to be 
in a most wretched state—the currency of the coun. 
try had depreciated fifty per cent. and the roads 
were beset with bands of robbers and murderers, 
even the road from Lima to Callao. The govern- 
ment, if it deserves so to be called, was without ener- 
gy and without means. The royal troops, under 
Conterac, were about forty leagues distant, and, it 
was feared, would soon be in possession of Lima— 
his ferce, joined to that of Valdez, is 12000 men. 
There is a congress, however, who bave decreed 
that the empire shall hereafter be called the Re- 
public of Peru. Large supplies of wheat are now 
brought to Lima from California, in which country 
the Mexican flag has been hoisted. 








Treaty of Ghent, &c. 


DEraRTMEAT OF STATE, 
W ashington, 12th March, 1823. 
All persons having claims of indemnity for slaves, 
or other private property, carried away from the 
United States by the British officers, after the ex. 
change of the ratifications of the treaty of peace of 
24th Dec. 1814, between the United States and 
Great Britain, and in contravention to the stipula- 
tion in the first article of that treaty, are desired 
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to take notice of the following article, in the con- 
vention concluded at St. Petersburg, on the 12th 
Gay of July last; ratified by the president of the 
United States, and the ratifications whereof have 
been duly exchanged. 

ARTICLE 3, 

When the average value of slaves shall have been 
ascertained and fixed, the two commissioners shall 
constitute a board for the examinstion of the claims 
which are to be submitted to them, and they shall 
notify to the secretary of state of the United States, 
that they are ready to receive a definitive list of the 
slaves and other private property, for which the citi. 
zens of the United States claim indemnification; it 
being understood, and hereby agreed, that the com- 
mission shall not take cognizance ef, nor receive, and 
that his Britannic majesty shall not be required to make 
compensation for, any claims for private property, 
under the first article of the treaty of Ghent, not con 
tained in the said list. And his Britannic majesty 
hereby engages to cause to be produced before the 
commission, as material towards ascertaining facts, 
all the evidence of which his majesty’s government 
may be in possession, by returns from his majesty’s 
officers or otherwise, of the number of slaves car- 
ried away. But the evidence so produced, or its 
defectiveness, shall not go in bar of any claim or 


claims which shall be otherwise satisfactorily au- 
thenticated. 





And with regard to the evidence to be transmit. | 
ted to the department of state, to be furnished to | 
the commissioners conformably to the above article, 
all persons interested therein are referred tothe, 
notice heretofore given, from this department, aid | 
publishéd in the National inteiligencer of the 23d} 
of May, 1821, and also in the following newspapets, | 
soon after that time—[Here follows a list of the! 
newspapers authorized to publish the laws of the! 
United States. The notice referred to was insert 
ed in the Reasster of the 9th June, 1821]. 





———- 


W ool—its import and product. 
The following interesting article was submitted by 
a correspondent with iiberty to use it as we 
pleased—we cannot think of any better way than 
to give it to our readers, word and letter, in the 
manner that we received it. It comes “home” 
to the understanding of every man. 
Statement of wool imported into the Unised States, from 











griculture of the United States 


. 


STD 


The wool imported may be ‘divided in three 
sorts, and for the sake of round sums say— 
700,000 /és. of superfine wool, cost $244,000 
440,000 do.of common do. do. 86,000 
590,000do0. of coarse do. do. 57,000 





1,730,000 is. $387,000 


It certainly would have been better for the coun- 
try if the 1,730,000/és. of wool, for which we paid 
to foreigners $587,000, had been raised in the 
country— and it would have been so much better 


for our fa rmers, if, by converting some part of their 


wheat fields into pastures, in order to raise that 
wool, they had so much diminished their crops of 
grain, as to insure a better price for their grain— 
but, as it is, what wool has been manufactured in 


the country has given the following result: 


7v0,000/5s. of superfine wool imported, have 
made at least 350,000 yards of superfine 6 and 7 4 
cloth, which sold, at the low price of 4 dollars per 


yard, or for $1,400,000 


We paid for the wool to foreigners 244,000 


Balance kept in the country 1,156,000 


440,000/bs. of common wool made at 
least 200,000 yards of cloth, at 2 dollars 


per yard 400,000 
The wool cost abroad 86,000 





Balance in favor of the United States 
590,000/4s. of coarse wool, manufactur- 
ed in common casinetts, linseys and negro 
cloths, averaging 45 cents per yard, ? 
wide, with cotton chains, have made 
735,500 yards $331,875 
The wool cost 57 ,000 


314,000 


a YT 


The manufacturing ef the above goods 
has opened a home market and a new 
market, for upwards of 185,000/4s. of cot- 
ton not wanted in Europe, where the same 
kind of goods are made altogether of wool, 


as coarse wool is cheaper there than cot- 


ton at 15 cents 


1,744,875 


28,750 





Balance in favor of the industry and a- 


1,773,625 









































Ast of October 1821, to 31st Sept. 1822—from the| To the first cost of the wool in Europe must be ad- 
treasury report, January 1825 ded the cuties, the freigit, the insurance and the pro- 
fits of the importer; but as these items remain in the 
) Average : . : . : 
From P ounds./Dollars.| price | COuNtry, they do not interfere with our calculations, 
| per ld. | tending to prove the accumulation of wealth at 
| | meee eal home, fromthe importation of raw materials in pre. 
Russia - e . . $,045 S80 cts 10 . J 
Prussia and Sweden - . 137,039} 22,162) 15 | ference of manufactured articles: By way of illus. 
Denmark and Norway = “| SFist eal «4g 22] tration, it can be shewn that, out of $1,745,000 
lan . . . . ~ avy) ~ a . ° 
on ne alten | ; ‘ 2.100 147; 07 produced here by the importation of 387,000 dol- 
England . ; . ; 59.493) 13,683, 223-4! lars worth of wool, 
Gibralter . . ° . i.g70 1,503 75 i. . i as ° 
oles Veume tnd G@emare . is737s| 32858 o3 | Ehe government has received in duties 58,160 
Freneb ports on the Atlanue | Sia2af 8178, 153-4] The merchants 96 750 
Do. on the + no mamas Boy 25 And the farmers, the mechanics, the ma- 
“gy ey : . ° | Os "Stoo Saag} mufacturers and the government 1,598,150 
Spanish South Americas. ‘ $34,596) 32,827, 0912 
Portugal . . . . 364,596 109,210) 293-4 _ 
yaaa ° , . 83,267] 26,191, 9291-2 : 1,745,000 
Brasil and other Portuguese colonies . aa = 3} This last item was first received by the manufac- 
Tralyv . . . . . | 6 = . . . . “s . 
Triest and Adriatic ports . . | as37s| 1,843; y3 | turers, who paid it to the agriculturalists for their 
Turkey, LevantandSmyrna. | 209,420) 20,053; 091-2! food and fuel, then to the mechanics for their wants, 
oe 387.3131 gapa| ren to the merchants and government for profits 


8 eee 





This wool paymg duty at 15 per cent. ad valo- 


rem, paid inte the treasury $58,100 and more—as A 


some of it was imported in foreign vessels, 


and duties on the imported goods they consume, and 
also to the merchants for commission or profis on sales 

‘said goods: not a cent of it went to Europe tg 
feed and enrich the people there. 
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By the reports of the secretary, we exported, in 
1822, in gold and silver coin 10,781,93.3 





And in bullion 28,248 
10,810,181 

And we imported incoin $2,958 402 

And in bullion 411,444 
3,369,046 








Deficiency in the United States circulat- 


ing medium 7,441,135 
Which would have been increased with 1,745,000 





And made atotal against the country of 9,186,155 
had not the merchants imported $387,009 worth 
of wool. 

Eprrontat.—(p Hear the other side! 

My intelligent eorrespondent bas not taken such 
aview of the subject as my friends, in the “ten 
_miles square,” and other consumers of the public 

money, would have done. As, however, from his 

periect knowledge of the matter, we must needs 
admit, that the peorpLe of the United States have 
saved $1,773,623 by the importation of about as 
many pounds of wool, it may be well to examine 
what the government has lost by the operation.— 
«Here’s the rub!’’--for we must recollect, that it is 
the prosperity of the treasury that estabishes every 
fact as to the prosperity of the couatry! ‘An 
armed people, and an unarmed magistracy,” was 
once thought to be the best security for liberty—- 
but now, we agree, that a full ¢reasury and full 
poor-houses are certain indications of the nation’s 
welfare! 

The effect of our system—a system that belongs 
to the United States only, that never belonged to 
any other nation, and which is incompatible with 
the safety of any, has brought us to this point—that, 
even in this republic, what is good for the people 
is bad for the government. If afarmer makes enough 
cloth for his family, by the spare labor that he has, 
he is an opponent of the administration. If a man 
wears an imported coat longer than he ought, for 
the sake of economy. he may be suspected of disaf- 
fection!—-for either of these things is an “overt 
act” of war against the treasury; and, whatever 
lessens the amount received therein, lessens the 
patronage of the government, and provokes re- 
trenchment—reduces the amount of fat contracts 
and jobs, and curtails receivers’ bills in charges for 
the “thread, tape and buckram”’ of office, on ac 
count of which enormous sums have been paid. 
Now, this is very unpleasant, and causes hundreds 
of those who live on the public to talk about the 
meanness of congress, and so forth. But to show 
the damage done to the government oy this import 
of wool— 

The people have made, or saved $1,773,625 as 
above stated; but the government has lost 441,900 

dollars—-thus: 

The duty on cloth is 25 per cent. ad valorem, and 
the sum just given, (with the usual additions at 
the custom-house, if articles of the same value had 
been imported), would have produced about 


% 500,000 


Deduct duty received on the wool 58,000 





Loss to government! $441,900 
Now, really, this is a most mortifying exhibit— 


the treasury has been robbed of four hundred and 


forty-one thousand nine hundred dollars—but this 
robbery will not appear in the list of “public de- 
faulters!” Still it operates to the same effect on 
the treasury—it is just as bad to i, to keep out, as to 
take out, a dollar. We would, therefore, recom- 
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mend the passage of an act, prohibiting the use of 
wool to make foreign cloth, for the present-—and 
directing that the produce of our own sheep sball 
be exported, to be made up into goods in Great 
Britain! And, perhaps, after a httle while, it might 
be well to prescribe that horse-shoes shall be im- 


ported ready-made! The treasery must be support. 
ed! 





— - 


Spain and her enemies. 
PAPERS, &C. CONTINUED. 
We have already published the special notes of 


Russia—the following are those of Austria and 
Prussia: 





Despatch of ™. the prince de Metternich to the 
charge d’affaires of Austria, at Madrid, dated 
from Verona, the 14th Dec. 1822. 

The situation in which the Spanish monarchy 
finds itself, in consequence of the events which 
have transpired in that state, during the last two 
years, was an object of too paramount importance 
not to have seriously occupied the attention of the 
cabinets assembled at Verona. The emperecr, our 
august master, has desired that you should be in- 
formed of the view which he takes of this momen- 
tous question, and it is to fulfil his desire that 1 ad- 
dress to you the present despatch. 

The revolu'ion of Spain was judged for us from 
its origin—conformably to eternal decrees, good 
can never arise to states, any more than to indi- 
viduals, from a disrtgard of the first dutres impos. 
ed upon man in social order; tlie amelioration of the 
condition of subjects shouid not be commenced by 
criminal illusions, by perverting opinion, and by 
misleading the conscience; and military revolt can 
never form the basis of a happy and durable go. 
vernment, : 

The revolution of Spain, considered solely in re- 
gard to the destructive influence which it has ex- 
ercised over the kingdom which has experienced 
it, would be an event worthy the undivided aiten- 
tion and. interest of foreign sovercigns; for the 
prosperity or the ruin of one of the most interest. 
ing states of Europe cannot be, in their eyes, an in- 
different alternative; only the enemies of Spain, if 
possibly she have any, could be capable of regarc- 
ing unmoved the convulsions which prey upon her. 
A just repugnance, however, to meddle with the 
internal affairs of an independent nation woulr, 


|perhaps, influence these sovereigns not to pre- 


nounce on the situation of Spain, if the evil, ope. 
rated by her revolution, was concentrated, or 
could be concentrated, within her territorial lim- 
its. But this is not the case. “his revolution, 
even before it arrived at maturity, had been the 
cause of great disasters in other states; it was 
this revolution, which, by the contagion of its 
principles and of its example, and by the intrigues 
of its principal partizans, created the revolutions 
of Naples and Piedmont; it was this revolution 
which would have excited insurrection through. 
out Italy, menaced France, and compromised Ger- 
many, but for the intervention of the powers 
which preserved Europe from this new confla- 
garation. Every where the destructive means em- 
ployed in Spain to prepare and consummate the 
revolution, have served as a model to those who 
flattered themselves that they were paving the way 
to new conquests. Every where the Spanish con. 
stitution has become the rallying point and the 
war whoop of a faction, combined alike against the 
security of thrones and the repose-of subjects, , 
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The dangerous impulse which the Spanish revo- 
lution had given to the whole South of Europe, 
placed Austria under the painful ity of hav- 
ing recourse to measures which ill accorded with 
the pacific course which she would desire invaria- 
bly to pursue. She has witsessed a portion of her 
dominions surrounded by sedition, and fettered by 
incendiary plots, and on the very eve of being at- 
tacked by conspirators, whcse first efforts were di- 
rected against thefrontiers. It was only by great 
efforts and great sacrifices, that Austria succeeded 
in re-establishing tranquility in Italy, and in defeat- 
ing projects, the success of which would have been 
any thing but indifferent, as to the fate of her own 
provinces. Besides, in the questions relative to 
Spain, his imperial majesty cannot otherwise than 
support the same principles which he has always 
so decidedly manifested. Even in the absence of 
any direct danger tothe people confided to his 
care, the emperor will never hesitate to disavow 
and reprove what he thinks false and culpable, in 
regard to the general interests of human society. 
Faithful to the system of preservation and peace, 
for the maintenance of which he bas contracted 
inviolable engagements with his august allies, his 
majesty will never cease to consider disorders and 
subversions, whatever portion of Europe may be 
the victim of them, as an object of deep solicitude 
for all governments—and, whenever the emperor 
can make his views manifest amid the tumult of 
these deplorable crises, he shall think that he has 
fulfilled a duty with which mo consideration can in- 
dyce him to dispense. [It would be difficult for me 
to believe, M. Count, that the declared judgment 
“of hisimperial majesty on the events which are pass- 
ing in Spain, can be misunderstood or misinterpret- 
ed in that country. No object of private interest, 
no conflict of reciprocal pretension, no sentiment 
of mistrust or jealousy, can inspire in our cabinet 
an idea in opposition to the welfare of Spain. 
The house of Austria has only to turn to the an- 


nals of its own history to find the most powerful | 


motives of attachment, regard and gvod will, to- 
wards a nation, which may, with just pride, recall 
those centuries of glorious memory, in which her 
sun of grandeur never set; towards a nation which, 
powerful in respectable institutions, hereditary vir- 


| 


— eee, 
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press her have lately augmented in fearful progre, 
sion. The most rigorous measures, the most haz. 
ardous expedients, can no longer give authority ty 
her administration. Civil war rages in several ,: 
her provinces; her relations, with the greatest por. 
tion of Europe, are deranged or suspended; ang 
her relations with France have even assumed s) 
problematical a character as to justify serious dix. 
quietude respecting the consequences which ma, 
thence result. 

Would not such a state of things justify the mos 
fatal forebodings? 

Every Spaniard, who knows the real state of hi: 
country, otght to feel, that, in order to burst the 
fetters which now bind the monarch snd his subjects, 
Spain must terminate that state of separatioy 
which has been the result of late events. The re. 
lations of confidence and sincerity must be re-es. 
tablished between her and the other government:. 
relations which, by guaranteeing, on the one hanc, 
her firm intention to associate herself in the com. 
mon cause of the European monarchs, may, on the 
other hand, furnish the means of estimating he: 
real will, and of rejecting every thing calculate: 





to pervert and restrain it. But to attain this end, 
it is especially indispensable that her king shoul 
be free, not only as regards that personal liberty 
which every individual may claim under the reig) 
of the laws, but that liberty which a sovereig; 
ought toenjoy in order to discharge his high vocu. 
tion. The king of Spain will be free from the mv. 
ment that he shall have the power of putting a: 
end to the evils which afflict his subjects, of restor. 
ing order and peace in his kingdom, of surrouni. 
ing himse!* with men equally worthy of his con‘. 
dence by their principles and talents, and, finally, 
of substituting for a regime, acknowledged to be 
impracticable, even by those whom egotism or 
pride still attaches to it, an order of things in whic! 
the rights of the monarch shall be happily blendes 
with the real interest and legitimate views of a! 
classes of the nation. When this moment shsll sr. 
rive, Spain, wearied by long sufferings, may flatter 
herself with re-entering into full possession of the 
advantages which Heaven has allotted her, anc 
which the noble character of her inhabitants in: 


— 





sures to her; then will she be restored to those re: 


tues, religious sentiments, and in love to her king’s, | lations which unite her to all the European pow 
has rendered herself illustrious in every age, by | ers; and bis imperial majesty will congratulate him 
a patriotism always loyal, always generous and very | selfupon having nothing left to offer her but tir 
ofien heroic. During a period stillrecent, this na- | wishes whici he entertains for her properity, «né 
tion astonished the world, by the courage, devotion | all the good services which he may have it in bi 
and perseverance, which she opposed to the am-/ power to render to an ancient friend and ally. 


bitious usurper, who endeavored to deprive her | 


You will, M.the Count, make of this despatch: 


of her monarch and her laws, and Austria will never | use the most appropriate to the circumstances |! 
forget how useful was the noble resistence of the | which you may find yourselfon receiving it. Yo 
Spanish nation at a time of great danger for her- | are authorized to read it to the minister of foreig® 


self, 
It is not to Spain, either as a nation or as a pow. 
er, that can be applied the severe language which 


is dictated to his imperial majesty by his conscience ; Despatch from J. the count de Burnsief 
and his love of truth; it applies only to those who | 


have ruined and disfigured, and who persist in pro- 
Jonging her sufferings. 

On meeting his august allies at Verona, his ma. 
jesty, the emperor, has had the happiness again to 
find in their councils the same tutelary and disin- 
terested dispositions which have constantly guided 
his own. ‘The tone of the despatches which will 
be addressed to Madrid, will vouch for this fact, 
and will leave no doubt of the sincere anxiety of 
the powers to serve the cause of Spain, by demon- 
strating to her the necessity of pursuing a different 
course, It is certain that the grievances which op. 


| affairs, as well asto give him a copy, should bc 


ask it. 

te the Pru: 
sian charge de efaires at “Madrid, dated Veroné, 
Nev. 22, 1822. 

Sin—Among the objects which fix the attentio 
land demand the anxicus solicitude of the sove: 
reigns and cabinets assembled at Verona, the situs 
tion of Spain, and its relations with the rest of Eu: 
‘rope, have occupied the first place. 

You know the interest which the king, our 5: 
gust master, has never ceased to take in his cathe 
lic majesty, and in the Spanish nation. 

This nation, so distinguished by the loyalty 3" 
energy of its character, illustrious from so ms?’ 
ages of glory, and virtue, and always so celebrate: 
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for the noble devotion and heraic persevereance 
which made it triumph over the ambitious and des- 
potic designs of the usuper of the French throne, 
nossesses Claims too venerable and too solid to the 
caterest and regard of all Europe, to permit that 
its sovereigns can view with indifference the mise- 
rics thatactually oppress it, and those with which 
it is menaced. 

An event the most deplorable has subverted the 
ancient basis of the Spanish monarchy; compromised 
the character of the nation, and attacked and pot 
soned public prosperity in its very sources. 

A revolution, which sprung from military revolt, 

nas suddenly broken all the bonds of duty, over- 
thrown all legitimate order, and dissolved the ele. 
ments of the social edifice, which cannot fall with. 
out covering the whole country with its ruins, 
- It was thought possible to replace this edifice, 
by extorting from asovereign, already despoiled of 
all real authority and of all free will, the re-estab- 
lishment of the constitution of the cortes of the 
year 1812, which, confounding ali elements and all 
power, and assuming only the single principle of a 
permanent and legal opposition against the go. 
vernment, necessarily destroyed that centrai and 
tutelary authority which constitutes the essence of 
the monarchical system. 

The consequences have fully made known to 
the Spanish nation what are the fruits of so fatal an 
error, 

The revolution, that is to say, the letting loose 
of every passion against the ancient order of 
things, far from being stopped, checked or modified, 
has developed itself in'a manner at once rapid and 
terrifying. The government, powerless and para- 
lysed, had no longer the means of either doing 
good or preventing evil. All its powers were found 
concentrated, accumulated and confounded, in one 
single assembly; this assembly presented only a 
conflict of opinions and views, of interests and of 
passions, in the midst of which propositions and re- 
solutions, of the most heterogeneous kind, were 
constantly produced, resisted or neutralized. The 
ascendency of the fatal doctrines of a disorganizing 
philosophy, could not but augment the general de- 
lusion, until at last, as might naturally be expected, 
every notion of sound policy was abandoned for 
vain theories, and every sentiment of justice and 
moderation sacrificed to the dreams of fallacious li- 
berty. From that moment institutions, established 
under the pretence of offering securities against 
the abuse of authority, became merely the instru- 
ments of injustice and violence, and the means of 
covering this tyrannical system with an appearance 
of legality. 

Without the slightest hesitation, the most vene- 
rable and sacred rights were abolished; lawful pro- 
perty was violated, and the church was stripped of 
® dignity, its prerogatives, and its possessious.— 
it may be thought that a despotic power, exercised 
by a faction only to the injury of the country, would 
soon have fallen to pieces, if delusive declamations 
from the tribune, ferocious outcries from the clubs, 
and the licentiousness of the press, had not kept 
down public opinion, and stifled the voice of that 
sound and reasonable part of the Spanish nation, 
which Europe was well aware, formed an immense 
majority. But the measure of injustice was filled, 
and the patience of faithful Spaniards appeared at 
jength to be exhausted. On all sides discontents 
burst forth, and whole provinces became the prey 
of civil war. 

Inthe midst of this dreadful agitation, the sove- 
reign of the country was seen reduced to an abso- 
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lutely powerless state, deprived of all liberty of ac- 
tion, and of will, a prisoner in his capital, separated 
from all his faithful servants, who still remained at- 
tached to him, loaded with insults and contumely, 
and exposed, from day to day, to attempts, which, 
if the faction did not provoke them, at least they 
had retained no means of preventing. 

You, sir, who have witnessed the origin, the pro- 
gress and the consequences of the| revolution of the 
year 1820, can testify, that there is nothing exag- 
gerated in the picture of it which L have thus rapid- 
ly traced. Things have now reached that crisis, 
that the sovereigns, assembled at Verona, at length 
feel themselves compelled to inquire wht are now, 
and what will hereafter be, the nature of their re- 
lations with Spain. 

It might have been hoped, that the dreadful 
calamity, with which Spain was attacked, would 
have experienced crises of a nature calculated to 
bring back that ancient monarchy to any order of 
things compatible with its own welfare, and with 
relations of friendship and confidence between 
itself and the other states of Europe. But this hope 
has been hitherto frustrated. The moral state of 
Spain is, at the present moment, such, that her re- 
lations with foreign powers must necessarily be 
doubtful and uncertain. Doctrines, subversive of 
all social order, are openly preached and protect- 
ed. Insults, directed against the principal sove- 
reigns of Europe, fill with impunity the public 
journals, The revolutionists of Spain disperse 
their emissaries, in order to associate with them- 
selves, in their pernicious laburs, whatever conspi- 
rators may be found in foreign countries against 
public order and legitimate authority. 

The inevitable effect of so many disorders has 
particularly manifested itself in the change of rela- 
tions between Spain and France. Thre irritation 
which has resulted is of a nature calculated to cre- 
ate the most just apprehensions as to the mainten. 
ance of peace between the two countries. This 
circumstance alone would be sufficient to determine 
the assembled sovereigns to break silence upon a 
state of things which every day threatens to com- 
promise the tranquility of Europe, 

Is the Spanish government willing, or is it able, 
to apply a remedy to evils so palpable and so noto- 
rious? Will it, and can it, prevent or repress the 
hostile consequences and the insulting provocations 
which arise, with regard to foreign governments, 
from the positionin which the revolution has placed 
it, and from the system which it has established? 

We conceive that nothing can be more contrary 
to the intentions of his most catholic majesty, than 
to see himself placed in a situation so extremely 
painful with respect to foreign sovercigns; but it is 
precisely, because this monarch, who is the only 
authentic and legitimate organ of communication 
between Spain and the other powers of Europe, 
finds himself deprived of his liberty and restrained 
in his will, that those powers consider their rela- 
tions with Spain to be compromised and deranged. 

It is not for foreign courts to judge what institu- 
tions would harmonise best with the character, tlie 
manners, and the real wants of the Spanish nation; 
but it does indubitably belong to them to judge of 
the consequences which experiments of this kind 
produce with regard to themselves, and to regulate 
by those consequences their future determinations 
and their future positions with regard to Spain.—- 
Now, the king, our master, is of opinion, that, in 
order to preserve and re-establish on solid founda- 














tion his relations with foreign powers, the Spanish 
government cannot do less than give to these last 
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unequivocal proofs of the liberty of his catholic 
Majesty, and an adequate guarantee of its ability 
to remove the causes of our regret, and of our too 
just inquietude respecting it. 

The king orders you, sir, not to conceal this opi- 
nion {rom the Spanish minister, to read to him this 
despatch, to leave a copy of it in his hands, and to 
request him to explain himself frankly and clearly 
upon the points to which it refers. 

Note of the Austrian minister at Madrid. 

The allied sovereigns, assembled at Verona, have 
been of epinion that they could no longer remain 
silent on the misfortunes and disorders which deso- 
late Spain. Their duty and their conscienee oblige 
them to speak, and the undersigned, charge d’ af 
faires for Austria, has had the honor of making 
knewn to colonel San Miguel, secretary of state for 
foreign offairs to his cathetic majesty, the sentiments 
and wishes of the emperor. 

The reply which his excellency gave to this ver- 
bal communication proves that the intentions of his 
majesty have been mis-interpreted, and his offers 
undervalued. The undersigned will not descend 
to the point of refuting the calumnious insinuations 
by which it has been endeavored to distort his real 
meaning. Very soon Spain and all Europe will be 
enabled to judge of this. But the court of Austria is 
of opinion that its disapproval of the causes of the 
evils which oppresse noble and generous nation, 
for which it professes so much esteem, and for 
which it feels so much interest, would not be suffi- 
ciemtly declared if it continued to maintain diplo- 
matic relations with the Spanish government. In 
execution of his orders, the undersigned, therefore, 
informs the secretary of state for foreign affairs 
that his mission is terminated, and requests that his 
excellency will have the goodness to forward to 
him his passports. 

On this occasion the undersigned has the -honor 
to offer to his excellency the homage of his high 
consideration. { 

[Signed] 

Madrid, Jan. 10. 

Answer. 

I have received the note which your excellency 
was pleased to remit to me, dated yesterday, the 
10th, and having now only to say that the govern. 
ment of his catholic majesty-is indifferent whether 


Count Brunetti. 


it maintains relations or not with the court of Vien- | 


en: a, [send you, by royal order, the passports which 
you have required. Lam, &c. 
Evaristo San MIGUEL. 
Madrid, Jan. 11. 





Note of the Prussian minister at Madrid. 

The observations which the undersigned, charge 
d’ affaires of his majesty the king of Prussia, had the 
honor to submit, on the 6th current, to his excellen 
cy sencr col. San Miguel, secretary of state to his 
most catholic majesty, having been replied to ina 
manner far from conformab'e to the wishes of his 
court, finds himself under the necessity of execut- 
ing « very peremptory order of the king, bis master 
by declaring to the Spanish minister that his Prus- 
sian Majesty can no longer maintain with Spain re 
lations which, in the present circumstances, would 
be as little conformable to their object, as to the sen- 
timentsof friendship and iaterest which the king has 
invariably manifested towards his catholic majesty. 

In obeying thi$ order, the undersigned has also 
to make his assurances, that the king, his august 
s vcreign, will never cease to put up the most sin 


> a | 
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majesty, with the deepest sorrow, perceives to be 
in the road to ruin, and plunged in all the hurrors of 
anarchy and civil war. 

I have the honor to request your excellency 
will be pleased to transmit me the passports neces. 
sary for my leaving Spain; and I renew the assv. 
rances of my high consideration. 

Answer. 

I have received the note which your excellency 
transmitted to me under date of the 10th; and, con. 
tenting myself with stating in reply, that the wish. 
es of the government of his most catholic majesty 
tor the happiness of the Prussian states are not less 
ardent than those manifested by his majesty, the 
king of Prussia, towards Spain, I transmit to your 
excellency, by royal order, the passports for which 
you have applied. 

(Dated at the palace, Jan. 11, 1825, and signed 
with the usual formalities). 

EvaRisTo San MIGUEL. 
ap We have already given the note of the Rus- 
sian minister and the reply to it. 

Madrid, Jan. 13. The following is a complete 
and accurate translation of the address presented 
by the cortes to the king of Spain on the notes 
of the allied powers, Russia, Austria and Prussia: 

«“Sine-—The extraordinary cortes on hearing the 
notes of the cabinets of Paris, Vienna, Berlin and 
Petersburgh, which your majesty ordered to be 
communicated by your ministers to them, have una- 
nimously resolved to direct their voice towards the 
august throne of your majesty, in an expression of 
the feelings by which they are animated. Thecor- 
tes would fail in their first duty--they would inade- 
quately express the wishes of the people whom 
they represent—if they did not declare their sur- 
prize and indignation which they felt at the strange 





doctrines, the manifest falsehoods, the calumnious 
, imputations, whichthese documents contain, parti- 
_cularly the three latter, as vicious in their sub- 
stances; as contrary in their form to the principles 
established among civilized nations; monstrously in- 
sulting to the Spanish nation, to its most distin- 
guished children, to its cortes, to its government, 
and even to the throne of your majesty, which, sup- 
' ported by the constitution, does not suffer less than 
it from the attacks directed against it—in fine, to 
your sacred person, whose good faith and whose 
love for your people they endeavor, by an impious 
temerity, to call into question. The cortes, sire, 
have heard, with singular satisfaction, the frank, 
honorabie and energetic answer which your minis- 
ter has made to these notes, and which you have 
communicated to the cortes. They cannot but 
approve of the noble disdain with which your go- 
vernment, without descending to refute assertions 
notoriously false, and which, had they been other- 
wise, they had no right to prefer against it, confined 
itself to a statement of the principles which direct 
it—principles which the legislative body loudly 
proclaims, which all Spaniards repeat, and which 
they will support with the constancy of a people 
faithful to their promises, and which nothing can 
shake while they defend their honor and indepen- 
dence. It does not belong to the cortes to inquire 
into the real motives of the conduct observed to- 
wards Spain by the cabinets of Paris, Vienna, Berlin 
and Petersburgh, any more than to anticipate the 
results of the answers returfed by the government 
of your majesty; but, whatever may be these mo- 
tives and results, the road which the legislative 
body must follow, is marked out forthem by the 








cere prayers for the happineSs of a nation which his; constitution itself—by the avowed and unanimous 
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opinion of their constituents, and by the sentiment 
of national honor which, being felt so strongly by 
all Spaniards, must more particularly animate the 
assembly of their representatives, ‘The cortes, in 
4 crisis so memorable, are called upon to exert 
themselves, and are, in lact, exerting themsclves, to 
draw closer the ties which unite them to the royal 

ower, and to proclaim, as they do now proclaim 
afresh, in the face of the nation, of the world, and 
of posterity, their determined resolution to sustain 
the glory and the independence of the throne of 
your majesty, and of your constitutional authority, 
the sovereignty and the rights of the heroic nation 
which they represent, and the constitution by which 
they exist. The cortes are bound to assure your 
majesty, and they do assure your majesy, that, to 
attain so sacred an Object, they are ready to de. 
cree every species of sacrifice, certain that the 
Spanish peopte will bear them with joy—with en- 
thusiasim; apd that they will resign themselves 
to ail possible evils, rather than enter into terms 
with those who would pretend to taint their ho- 
nor or to attack their liberties. Such is the de- 
claration of the cortes; and they hope that the na- 
tional power, thus fortified by the union which ex 
ists between the thronc, ihe cortes, and the people, 
will be sufficient to impose respect on the enemies 
of Spanish independence and liberty—to secure, 
perbaps, peace, and certainly the glory of the na- 
tion --to consolidate its future welfare under the 
empire of the constituuon which promises to our 
country the most flattering destinies,” 





The Laudaburian Club, 

There isa powertul political club at Madrid, cal 
led the Laudaburian, which seems to have a power- 
fuloperation of public opinion. At one of the late 
meetings, citizen Foran thus addressed the assem- 
bly: 

Vaca The rumor, which I shall never be- 
lieve—the rumor that France has resolved to make 
war on us, is the subject of every conversation.— 
France, divided by uumbertless parties, none of which 
is disposed to support s throne that has blasted the 
glories of SO Many years; France, which has not for 
gotten its triumphs and its misfortunes; this France 


it is which we hear has determined to declare war The chief object of citizen Poei, in ascending the 
against us.--[J am glad of it, exciamed a voice from | tribune, was to recommend the people to revive the 


the crowd, end the words were applauded with 


singular enthusiasm. They were often repeated, | prohibited in Madrid during the late ministry,— 
and applauded afterwards during the evening.) | This recommendation had such an effect that, be- 


My soul overdows with joy when I witness this novle 
enthusiasm of the people ot Madrid, thus the Span- 


iards replied to the accents of the sons of Padilla—j| >The foregoing papers added to the preceding, 


thus they reply to those of the conquerors of Napo 


leon, Your voices answer, in a manner worthy of | state of Spain and her enemies—and, indeed, em- 


you, to those rumors, propogated, by the very men | brace many things of importance that had happen- 
who are about to be buried in the ruins which they | ed at the date of our last advices. 


are endeavoring to prepare for us. 


“Citizens! war is inevitable, and if France does _ The queen of Portugal. ; 
not declare it, we shall!--( Shouts of Applause ).— The following is the letter of her majesty, the 


Base wretches! souls of women under the garb of | queen of Pertugal, to her august spouse, relative 
meu! Hide your hearts for shame!— Preach no more |to the oath of allegiance to the constitution of the 
about the transaction: the answer of the Spanish | cories:— 

peopie proclaims to that France, that milbons of “Sire—! received last night, through the hands 
men are determined to sustain their hberties; and if |of one of your ministers, the order to quit your 
Europe should come and take partin the struggle, | states. So then it was for the purpose of sendin 
it would only be the shout of umion amongst all tne | me into exile, that you induced me to descend from 
people, and then those monsters would see them- }|the throne to which you raised me! 


selves hurled from the seats of power which they 


so unworthily occupy, into the abyss which they | All my contempt, all my hatred, shall be reserv: 
deserve. The Spaniards, ever brave, will not be |for those by whom you are beset and deceive.:. 
checked in their career by your threats, Remem.- |In exile I shall be more free than you in your pala: 
Ser the year 11, You will see old men expire jI carry with me liberty. My heart is not ensla\ 
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| cheerfully in the combat; while the young men are 
preparing to avenge them—you will see women 
resist the efforts of the barbarous invaders. Let 
France, then, come on—let the whole world come 
on—you will see them fly back in terror! If the 
thrones involve themselves in this mad, and unjust 
war, they may hearthe first cannon, but the huthors 
of the invasion never shall hear the last one.” 
He was followed by the citizen Morales, who 
spoke in the following terms: 
“My heart beats with joy when I observe the 
enthusiasm of this heroic people. Let the misera- 
ble agents of that unjust government run and tell 
their friends that the rumors of war have excited 
only satisfaction among the Spaniards, who never 
will be conquered. Would to Gop that this war 
should be declared! All France is our friend and 
ally, and wishes for nothing more anxiously than to 
come to the banks of the Manzanares, (ihe river 
that runs near Madrid), to assist us. Our stupid 
enemies seein not to have yet discovered that this 
war will cause the ruin of many thrones, 

“It appears that the French government have 
forgotten the unburied bones of Frenchmen which 
cover our plains; that they have forgotten the fierce- 
ness of the Spanish lions: let them come to us 
again, and they shail receive fresh proofs of our 
courage—.( Applause ).—I\f this war shall be verified, 
we, after having secured our rear, shall say to the 
French soldiers, ‘What is your cbject? Is it to age 
grandize the tyrant who oppresses you, or to ferm 
a grand confederation of the south? If the first, 
tremble! Do you not know us? From the Pyre- 
nees to Cadiz, the trench is open which will serve 
for your sepulchres—( Applauses ). But if you wish 
to be free—if you wish to gain that happiness of 
which despotism has deprived you—unite yours 
selves to us! let us rush forward together, and we 
shall not leave a white cockade in the world! 

“Then, citizens! the whole buman race will hope 
for their freedom from our united arms. The brave, 
the enlightened of all nations, will call us their 
brothers; and if we fall, at the very moment of ex- 
piring, we shall boldly look in the face of our ene- 


mies, and tell them—*Base slaves! still there sare men 
who will avenge us!” 
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song calied *T'ragala” (or swallow it), which was 


fore he came down from the tribune, the assembly 
joined him in singing the song. 


accounts, appear to us amply sufficient to shew the 








I pardon ani! 
i compassionate you from the bottom of my hear 
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you, and the evil disposed keep you from him more 


-who reigns over kings watch over you and con- 
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It has never crouched upon those rebellious sub- 
jects who have dared to impose laws upon you; 
and you wished to force upon me an oath which 
my conscience rejected. I yielded not to their me- 
naces; 1 obeyed a voice from Heaven, which an- 
nounced to me that, if the period of greatness was | 
passed, that of glory was commencing; for the! 
world would say, ‘The queen has preserved unsul- 
lied the majesty of the diadem—she has not consent 
ed that its splendor should be damned; and, whilst 
monarchs, ( hommes ceuronnes_), who hold the scep- 
tre and the sword, succumbed, she remained unsub. 
dued, and without reproach.’ 
“As your obedient wife, I shall obey you, sire, 
but Ishallobey youalone. To you alone will Isay, 
that my illness and the rigors of the season at this 
moment render my departure impossible. They 
have not yet required of you to order my being put 
to death. I shall soon depart; but to find a place 
of repose, whither shall 1 direct my steps?’ The 
country of my birth, as well as yours, is a prey to 
the spirit of revolution. My brother, like yourself, 
is a crowned captive! And itis to no purpose that) 
his youthful queen asks permission to mingle her 
tears with mine in pious seclusion! 
refuse permission .o my children to accompany me. | 








Among the laws you have imposed, there is not | 


} 


one which tears children from their mothers; and’ 
though my right, asa queen, may be despised, thase | 
of a mother, perhaps, will be respected. 

“At the approach of spring I shall quit these 
states, the land in which 1 reigned and in which I 
have done some good. I will go to share the dan- 
gers of my brother, and I shall say to him-—“the 
could not force me to yield!” I amexiled, but my 
conscience is pure, for lam mindful of the blood 
that flows in my veins. Adieu, sire; Lleave you, 


You will not) 





old and infirm, on a tottering throne. In leaving 
Your son is not with 
studiously than they do even mothers. May he 
found your enemies! Wherever that wife, whom 
you exile, may be, she shall pray for your majesty, 
she shall beg of God to grant you long lije, and 


finally to bestow upon that country, whence | am 
exiled, peace and prosperity. THe QuEen.” 








Proclamation of Morales. 


We have already published the protest of captain 
Spence, of the United States navy, against the 
sanguinary doctrines laid down by the royal ge- 
neral Morales; and now give the address of ninety- 
five foreigners, dated at Bagota, Nov. 22, 1822, 
to the president of the republic of Colombia. 

TO SIMON BOLIVAR PRESIDENT OF COLOMBIA, 
«Excellent sir—We, the undersigned foreigners, 
Colombians by adoption, and residents in this city, 
approach your excellency with the most profound 
respect, fo express to you our unalterable determi- 
nation to espouse the just cause of Colombia. 
«During our long residence in this country, we 
have had frequent opportunities of knowing the 
means and resources at the disposal of the govern- 
ment; and we are well convinced, that, if they have 
failed to supply the objects for which they were 
designed, it should be attributed to circumstances 
inseparable to a growing state, and which human 
power could neither forsee nor remedy. We, there- 
fore, solemnly deciare our firm confidence in the 
good faith and honor of the government, and are 
ready to sacrifice our lives and property for its 





maintenance. 


| 


“We have seen, with the greatest surprise, th, 
decree of general Morales, of the 15th of Septen, 
ber last, published at Maracaibo, in which he co, 
demns us to death, or to work on the public roa 
and a confiscation of property! Can he, or any on 
else, for a moment, presume that we,who have bee 
found, in times of distress, in days of uncertainty, , 
horror and calamity, taking an interest in the ema 
cipation of these beautiful regions, can he, we re 
peat, presume that now, when the glorious stru ggle 
is drawing to a close, we can be intimidated by th 
ostentatious and insignificant threats of a villain, of 
blood-thirsty impostor, who is puffed up with pric, 
in consequence of a casual success? No! we ar 
identified with the causes of Colombia, and declay, 
to your excellency and the whole worid our unalte; 
able resolution to acompany her in prosperity and t 
follow her in adversity. 

The proclamation, if it deserve the name, of the 
Spanish chief, should excite the attention of every 
liberal government; and whilst we would resist wit) 


_valor, and behold, with a serene contenance, hi 


impotent attempts, we would at the same time sut 
mit his proclamation to the judgment of every ciy; 
lized society. The career of this chief has been fo 
a length of time distinguished for the most delibe. 
rate acts of cruelty, and for atrocities at which hy. 
man nature shudders, 


“Great Britain, the United States, and other 


| powers, have declared the commerce with thi 


country legal: and they are obliged to protect it on 
every principle of justice, sound policy, and nation. 
alhonor. Weare convinced that none of those na. 


y} tions will recognize the paper blockade, nor the 


principles, proper only to barbarous nations, whici 
the Spanish chief attempts to introduce as one of 
the common laws of nations. They well know how 
to respect the laws of this powerful republic, at the 
head of which you are placed. 

“We flatter ourselves, your excellency, that the 
time 18 not far distant when tranquility will be 
restored to this extensive country, and. when the 
only strife of Colmobians will be, who shall exce! 
in contributing to the felicity and prosperity of tle 
republic.” 

The editor of the Caracas Iris adds the following 
remarks to the above address: 

“Behold Spaniards, the effects of your barbarity 
and cruelty. Continue in your criminal course.— 
Colombia has not yet attained the high station to 
which your iniquities will necessarily elevate her. 
The greater tyrants you are, the more united and 
active will we be: the more enemies you create, the 
firmer will we be linked together. Despise the lav 
of nations, and then cerdiality and universal interes 
will anticipate you in crowning our works with suc- 
cess, and in confounding you in the abyss of de: 
struction and universal execration.” 








Expedition to Porto Rico. 


Copy of a letter to a member of congress. 
Curracoa, Jam. 12, 1820. 

Dear sir: You may easily suppose the indignan! 
concern with which I lately perused the sketcl. 0! 
a debate in your house, on Mr. Colden’s motion for 
papers relative to Decoudray’s bubble. That a mal 
of Mr. Colden’s respectability should stigmatize, 
as pirates, a handful of persons who would sho* 
no mercy to pirates, but shed their blood to exti” 
pate them, is a proof of great precipitancy or U! 
charitableness. I presume the former—I presume 
he was surprised by various fabrications circulateé 
industriously by characters interested in maints” 
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ing the present corrupt and despotical system in 
the West Indies. 

Without running over a long narrative of De- 
-oudray’s “noisy nothing,” I will submit a few facts 
and refiections to your candid judgment; not doubt- 
ing your readiness touse your influence to rectify 
the errors in vogue at head quarters. 

Decoudray had received several letters, sent by 
acznTs, from the friends of independence in Porte 
Rico, which invited him, in pressing terms, to aid 
them with arms, and the cadre or nucieus of a mi- 
lilary organized force. Satisfied of these facts, 
and hearing a high character of this man, as to mi- 
litary knowledge and capacity, I naturally conclud- 
ed that a proper person, who could draw up a well 
digested project on paper, must also posssess abili- 
ty to give it effect. His political principles are li- 
beral. Ina word, I believed that he bad practical 
talents, as prudence, foresight and firmness. Yet 
nothing was more erroneous than my conclusion, 
Of all these qualities he is completely destitute.— 
Hence lamhere. But why should public scandal 
be superadded to deception and failure? Why 


should the congress of North America open so 


ereedy an ear to calumny, or forget the principles 
of the American revolution? 

The people of Porto Rico are the exclusive 
iudges of theirown greivances, It belongs to 
them to decide how much oppression they can bear; 
what prospect of melioration they have under the 
Spanish government; what protection or abandon- 
ment is probable; and, under all circumstances, to 
adopt measures most promotive of their welfare. 
it is necessary to turn to Vattel, or other publicists, 
for a conformation of rights, which are more elo. 
quently maintained in the declaration of indepen- 
dence? 

From the popular movement against despotism, 
would result a civil war of longer or shorter dura- 
tion, according to the union or division of public 
opinion. This state of thisgs requires a different 
rule from that of ordinary wars proclaimed by the 
national government or sovereign power, who 
alone have the right to declare or wage them.— 
But, in exception to this, I say acivil war “mere- 
ly produces in the nation two independent parties, 
who consider each orher as enemies, and acknow. 
ledge no common judge.” (Vattel, lib. III. cn. 18.) 

Now, sir, it is apparent that a civil war must end 
vefore the sovereign power can be ascertained. 

itis equally evident, that, during the contest, 
whoever pleases may repair from adjoining nations 
to the standard of either party. Where all possess 
the right of emigration, no individual can compro- 
mit the government he transiently left. In favor of 
uis doctrine we have common and almost immemo: 

ial usage. Gallant officers lately flocked to the 
Greeks from Germany, France and Italy; yet, all 
these nations and their provincial states remained 
at peace withthe Porte. Pulasky and Kosciusko 
did not involve Poland, (or its protectors), in war 
with England. Baron Steuben did not bring on hos- 
tilities between her and Prussia, by espousing, like 
the former, the cause of the United States. Nor 
did de Kalb and LaFayette, &c. who volunteered, in 
like manner, before France took sides with Ameri- 
ca, produce either remonstrance or war. 

Nor would forty individuals, sailing conditionally 
from the United States, give just cause of reclama- 
tion to Spain. They would take on themselves the 
hazard of warfare, if an expedition should take 
place; and, if no expedition happen, their charac- 
‘er of emigrants is not changed. Until we should 
arrive at St. Thomas’s, where we were to decide 
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on seceding or continuing with Decoudray, there 
would and could be no settled contract. Well, De- 
coudray never reaches this destination, and there is 
no bargain. The resolution, suspended on a con- 
tingency, vanishes when that possibility disappears. 
Decoudray, declining to go thither, we were actu- 
ally steering for La Guayra, when, by extraordinary 
stratagem, we were lured into this place. 

Instead, then, of an unauthorized pursuit, you 
perceive, that, if Decoudray had had address and 
energy sufficient for the undertaking, its execu- 
tion would have been perfectly lawful. None 
could have a pretext of denouncing it but Spain. 
Since, however, there was nought but intention 
beld in reserve, it is impossible to extract or distil a 
piratical outfit out of it, by any process. 

It is useless to discuss the subject of equipment. 
Where emigration and exportation are and must 
remain free, the elements of an expedition can ever 
be furnished from any country. The unfortunate 
Mina and Carrera, (not to name Miranda), took from 
the United States three times the force that De- 
coudray did. Butthose generous patriots were too 
prudent to permit proclamations and papers to 
transpire; whereas Decoudray had no caution, and 
suffered documents to remain in his trunk which 
he assured me were sunk inthesea. This flagrant 
folly has been mistaken for crime. 

During the voyage to St. Bartholomews, hej re- 
quested me to countersign a circular address, (or 
appeal), to foreigners. I refused; saying, that as 
the part I had agreed to act would be merely mi- 
litary, it was improper and ridiculous to put down 
a fictitious signature—and that, too, while his intended 
secretary, (a gentleman from New York), was come 
ing out in another vessel—the schooner Andrew 
Jackson; that it was as superfluous as dangerous to 
fill up such papers—superfiuous, if he failed, and 
dangerous, if he were overhauled by a Spanish 
cruiser. To this, Decoudray answered, that he 
regarded the appeal as 0 private paper, and not a 
governmental document; that the signature would 
be but a mere form—and, in any exigency, he would 
take care to sink all papers which might compro. 
mise our safety, at sea. I foolishly complied; and he, 
with worse than folly, disregarded that promise 
and precaution, with every other. 

This is the circumstance so tortured, and made to, 
appear so heinous! By my contract with Decoudray 
[ was to return in four months, with certain pro- 
mised journals, &c. to execute my proposed werk, 
That time he, (blind prophet)! esteemed sufficient 
to finish his enterprize. So that, if I had been 
ambitious, as I was not, of rivalling Sancho in his 
Barratarian dignities, 1 could not have had time to 
attain them. 

The independency of Porto Rico is, therefore, 
reserved for an active, brave, sagacious leader; if 
she is not doomed, in some approaching storm, to 
be blown into the arms of Old England—who has 
charitably relieved Holland, France, and Spain, of 
the trouble of governing so many distant colonies, 

Spain is at this moment an object of deep inte» 
rest to every generous friend of civil liberty. Con- 
tending for the freest system in Europe, I devoutly 
wish her complete success: nay, I would fight in 
her ranks, if I could. But she has nota hundred 
hands—she cannot battle it with the agents of the 
holy alliance, and protect or liberate the colonies 
at one and at the same time, if she wished it. She 
cannot support law or restrain piracy,( genuine pira. 
cy this! ) inCuba, England and the United States, 
equally longing for it possession, are driven to the 





necessity of sending a naval force to the coasts of 
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that Island. The Porto-Riqueians, observing this 
condition of the stepmother country, began, it seems, 
to consult about their own safety. Who dares’blame 
them? Ifthey had selected a fitter leader, I believe 
Mr. Colden, (for whose character and talents [ have 
a sincere respect), would have been saved the task 
ofan inquiry, and I have been spared the mortifi- 
cation of exposing misrepresentation. 

There are about 800 American seamen in the 
Colombian service, besides officers and vessels. Of 
these, fully 500 left Wew York and other ports, since 
Ducoudray sasied with his forty officers. Are the 
latter piraticaily, and the former only, lawfully en- 
gaged? Thisis« case pretty much in point. Even 
from this port, 59 or 60 sailors were lately sent out 
to the Colombian squadron, by permission of those 
who govern Curracoa, Strange, but true—money 
sanctifies, or success consecrates, every thing! Your 
obedient servant, B. IRVINE. 

git is siaied, in the New York Evening Post, 
that Ducoudray, Irvine and others, have ad their 
trial, and been sentenced to thirty years imprison. 
ment! 








Laws of the United States. 


An act in addition to the act, entitled ‘an act for 
the prompt settlement of public accounts,” and 
for the punishment of the crimes of perjury. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the United States of America in congress 
’ assembled, That, in the settlement of accounts of 
persuns remaining charged, on the books of the 
thirc auditor of the treasury, with public moneys, 
advanced prior to the fiist day of July, one thou- 
sand cight hundred and filtcen, the proper account. 
ing officers be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
admit, to the credit of such persons, respectively, 
the*amount of any expenditures made by them, 
which were, at the time, authorized by law, or re 
gulations, notwithstanding regular vouchersfor the 
same may not be produced, if the impracticability 
of producing such vouchers shall be proved to the 
satisfaction of the said accounting officers; and if 
the evidence exhibited, in lieu thereof, shall be 
the best the nature of the several cases wil admit 
of, and such as will be received in courts of justice: 
Provided, nevertheless, That the credits to be al. 
lowed, shall, in nu case, exceed, in amonnt, the 
sums with which such persons, respectively, shall 
be @harged on the books of the said third auditor. 

Sec. 2 And be it further enacted, That, whenever, 
in the settlement of the accounts before mention 
ed, a diflerence of opinion shall arise between the 
accounting officers, as to the extent of the credits 
to be allowed under, or by virtue of, this act, such 
case shall be referred to the the secretary of war, 
whose decision shall be conclusive. And itis, here- 
by, made the duty of the said secretary, to cause to 
be communicated to congress, at the commence.- 
ment of each session, a statement comprising the 
names of the persons whose accounts shall have 
been settled the preceding year, agreeably to the 

rovisions of this act, together with the amount 
which shall have been passed to the credit of each, 
under the several heads of expenditure, and upon 
evidence other than such as has been prescribed by 
the laws and regulations existing before the pas- 
sage of this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall swear, or affirm, falsely, touching the ex. 
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claim against the United States, he or she shall, up. 
on conviction thereof, suffer as for wilful and cor. 
rupt perjury. March 1, 1823: Approved. 
An act for the punishment of frauds committed op 
the government of the United States. 
Be it enacted by the senate and house of represen. 
tatives of the United States of America in congrey 
assembled, That, ifany person or persons shall false, 
ly make alter, forge or counterfeit; or cause or pro. 
cure to be falsely made, altered, forged or counter. 
feited; or willingly aid or assist in the false making, 
altering, forging or counterfeiting any deed, pow. 
er of attorney, order, certificate, receipt, or other 
writing, for the purpose of obtaining or receiving 
or of enabling any other person or persons, either 
directly or indirectly, to obtam or receive, from the 
United States, orany of their officers oragents, any 
sum or sums of money; or shall utter, or publish as 
true, or cause to be uttered or published as true, 
any such false, forged, altered, or counterfeited 
deed, power of attorney, order, certiticate, receipt, 
or other writing, as aforesaid, with intent to defraud 
the United Staies, knowing the same to be false, 
altered, forged or counterfeited; or shail transmit to, 
or present at, or cause or procure to be transmitted 
to, or presented at, any office or officer of the go. 
vernment of the United States, any deed ,power 
of attorney, order, certificate, receip, or other 
writing, in support of, or in relation to, any account 
or claim, with intent to defraud the United States, 
knowing the same to be false, altered, forged or 
counterfeited, every such person shall be deemed 
and adjudged guilty of felony; and being thereof 
duly convicted, shall be sentenced to be imprison. 
ed, and kept at hard labor, for a period not less than 
one year, nor more than ten years; or shall be im. 
prisoned, not exceeding five years, and fined, not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son or persons shall knowingly have in his, her, or 
their possession, any false, altered, forged or coun. 
terfeited deed, power of attorney, order, certifi- 
cate, receipt, or other writing, forthe purpose of 
enabling any person or persons, either directly or 
indirectly, to obtain or receive from the United 
States, or any of its officers or agents, any sum or 
sums of money, knowing the same to be false, al- 
tered, forged or counterfeited, as aforesaid, with 
intent to defraud the U. States, every such person, 
upon being thereof duly convicted, shall be fined 
and imprisoned at the discretion of the court, ac- 
cording to the nature and aggravation of the of- 
fence: Provided, nevertheless, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to deprive the courts 
of the several states of jurisdiction, under the laws 
thereof, over offences declared punishable by this 
law. Washington, March 3, 1823: Approved. 








CHRONICLE, 

Died, at Washington city, on the 18th inst. Brock 
holst Livingston, esq. of New York, one of the asso- 
ciate justices of the supreme court of the United 
States. 

Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, lately died 
in England, aged 74 years. 

Navy board. Captain Charles Morris has been 
appointed, by the president of the United States, 
with the consent of the senate, to be one of the 
| Commmanioners of the navy board, vice captain Por- 





penditure of public money, or in support of any 


ter, resigned. 
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